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Abstract 

/ Literature and iresearch studies concerning 

self-fulfilling prophecy effects are reviewed in this document. Works 
concerning the Pygmalion Controversy, the existence of 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects of teacher expectations, and the 
strength and reality of ^ these effects are cited. The document's 
sections discuss the effects of teacher expectations and: (1) the 
appropriateness of differential teacher expectations and 
teacher-student interaction patterns; .(2) the mediation of 
self-fulfilling prophecies in the classroom; (3) the role of 
individual differences in teachers; (4) the role of individual 
differences in students; (5) conceptualizing self-fulfilling prophecy 
effects in the classroom; (6) implications for research; and (7) 
implications for teaching and for teacher education. It is concluded 
that a minority of teachers have major expectation effects on their 
students' achievement but that such effects are minimal for most 
teachers because their expectations are generally accurate and open 
to corrective fe'^dback. (Author/JD) 
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Abstract 

The literature on self-fulfilling prophecy effects is reviewed, 
with emphasis on its application to inservice teachers and their 
students. It is concluded that a minority of teachers have major 
expectation effects oi} their students* achievement, but that such 
effects are Jttinimal for most teachers because ''their expectations 
are generally accurate a^d open to corrective feedback. It would 
'be difficult to^ predict the effects of teachers* Expectations, even 
^-i^ knowledge of their accuracy and the degree of rigidity with 
which they were held, because expectations interact with beliefs 
about learning and instruction to determine teacher behavior (so 
that similar expectations may lead to different behavior), and be- 
cause students willHiffer -in their interpretation of and response 
to teacher behayior (so that similsir behavior may produce different 
Student outcomes) . 
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" Although Merton (19,48) defined and illustrated the concept of 
the self-fulfilling prophecy irt 1948, and although Kenneth Clark . 
(1965) and others had identified low teacher expectations as one 
cause of the low. achievement of students in ghetto oSch^ls, it was 

not until publication of Rosenthal and Jacobson^s (19M) Pygmalion 

* M 

in the Clas groom that the topic of teacher expectati(«s "arrived" on 
the educational scene. Since^Rosenthal and Jacobson*! landmark Oak 
School experiment, educational researchers have conducteS well over 
100 studies relating to teacher expectations, and writers of scholarly 
reviews and position papers have debated the degree to which ' teacher 

o 

expectations appear 'to have self-fulfilling prophecy effects on stu- 
dents and have speculated about potential implications for teacher 

o 

education and classroom practice. The present paper will attempt 
to put the controversy surrounding the original Pygmalion study 
into perspective, to review and integrate the large and growing 
body of information that has: accumulated since, and to identify im- 
plications for research and-t'eacliing. 

The Pygmalion Controversy 
Fueled by the remarkable publicity it received, Rosenthal and 
Jacobson's Oak School experiment (or ^'The Pygmalion Study," as it 
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came to be called) provokea extreme reactions. Enthusiafets accepted 
it6 findings uncritically and touted it as the key to eliminating ed- 
ucation&l inequities. They seemed to believe that all students would 
_begin^.tcLjacJile^ie_at. ,highJLevels..as-^ were trained to , 

have high expectations for them. Meanwhile, skeptics subjected the 
study to unQsually intense criticism, and their doubts were soon re- 
inforced by a series of failures to replicate the study (in fact, 
although a grsat deal of evidence that teachers* ^expectations can 
function as self-fulfilling prophecies has accumulated since, no 
one has ever replicated the Oak School experiment in the sense of ob- 
training positive results with identical procedures). 

I will not review ail of the criticisms and rebuttals relating 

<> 

to the ^hk School experiment, because several reviewers have already 
done so in considerable detail. My own belief is that although 
critics have made several important points, they have not succeeded 
in explaining away the positive results Rosenthal and Jacobson ob^- 
tained in their first and, second grade students (which I take to be 
evidence of self-fulfilling prophecy ef f ects) • Nor am I disturbed 
by the replication failures. They all involve attempting to induce 
teacher expectations through provision of phon/ information , and 
most investigator:s used procedures likely to bias the experiment against 
obtaining evidence of self-fulfilling prophecy effects (Crano and 
Mellon, 1978X Also, the publicity surrounding the Oak School experi'- 
ment heightened teachers* awareness of expectation phenomena, and 
probably reduced their inclination to accept at face value whatever 
information an experimenter gave, them aboTit their students. Finally^,, 
the procedures used for creating expectations in these replication 
experimento were often considerably less credible than the ones 
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used in bhe original experiment,, so that there was often good reason 
to believd, .and occasionally direct data iriSicating, that the teach^ 
ers involved simply did not accept the phony Information and thus 
did not act upon it (Brophy and Gogsi, 1974; Persell. 1977) • 

In summary, I am willing to accept the data on first and second 
grade students from the'^Oak School experiment as evidence of the 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects of teacher expectations concerning 
student achievement, even though no significant differences were ob- 
tained for the high'er grade levels and despite numerous criticisms 
of this study and failures of attempts to replicate it. Others^ will 
no demit disagree* It no longer mact^fsTs;^, because debate about whether 
this study really does prove that teacher expectations can function 

self-fulfilli ng prophecies has been rendered moot by subsequent 
events. Despite its historical importance, the Oak School experi- 
ment is only one of a great many studies of teacher expectation ef- 
fects, and most of the criticisms directed specifically to fchat 
study are irrelevant to the larger issues at hand. 

Existence af Self-Fulf .tiling 
Prophecy Effects of Teacher Expectations 

Scholarly reviews of the literature on teacher expectations have 
been published by Finn (1972X, Brophy and Good (1974), West and 
Anderson (1976), Dusek (1975), Braun (1976), Persell (1977), Cooper 
(1979>, and Good (1980)., among others. Taking into account the in- ^ 
formation available when each review was prepared, the authors show 
a remarkable degree ^f agreement not only about the empirical facts 
but About their theoretical arid practical implications. Yet^ there 
are differences in definition and interpretation that affect opinions 



about the degree to which ordinary teachers* expectations of their 
students are likely to function as self-fulfilling prophecies* 

The Reality of Self-Fulfilling Prophecy Ef f ects > 
Rosenthal (1976) published a meta-analysis ol: over 300 studies 
of expectation effects in the laboratory,- the workplace, and the class- 
room. Hs found that 37% of these studies reported results (significant 
below the •OS level) consistent with the self-fulfilling prophecy 
hypothesis. The percentage of positive results from classroom stud- 
ies was similar, to (actually slightly higher than) the overall per-- 
centage. Most nonsignificant differences also favored the self-ful- 
filling prophecy hypothesis, and significant differences in the op- 
posite direction were below chance levels for the laboratory studies 
and none-xistent in the classroom studies • 

. These data imply that teacher expectations do not always or 
automatically function as seXf-f ulf illing prophecies, but that they 

0 

can and often do have such effects. To put it another way, the ex- 
istence of a teacher expectation for a particular student's perform- 
ance increases the probability that the student's performance will 
move in the direction expected, and not in the opposite direction* 
Detailed reviews of the teacher expectation literature by Brophy 
and Good (1974) and by Persell (1977) support these findings, as 
does a meta-analysis of this literature conducted' by Smith (1980)* 

The Strength of thfi Self-Fulf illing Prophecy Effect in the Classroom 

At this point, few if any reviewers or critics of the expecta- 
tion effects literature would deny that expectations can and often 
do have self-fulfilling prophecy effects.* However, many writers 



^;who, accept the reality of expectation effects in controlled laboratory 
situations or various social settings nevertheless either deny or play 
down t/he notion that teachers' expectations have self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy effects on student performance (particularly achievement) in 

^^^'turalistic classroom settings* In addition,' among the majority of 
reviewers who do accept the notion that teachers' expectations can 
function as self-fulfilling prophecies, there are differences '^f opin- 
ion concerning the generality and strength of the phenomenon. 

In part, these differences o£ opinion hinge on differences in 
how expectation ^f fects should be defined and what kind of evidence 
should count as definitive. West and Anderson (1976), for example, 
coynt as evidence supporting expectation effects only those studies 
in which expectations were Induced in teachers (using phony" informa- 
tion assigned randomly to individual students) before the teachers 

~ Thad an opportunity to,.JLnteract with the students and form their own 
expectations. Studies in which 'teachers' naturally formed expecta- 
tions were assessed after they had become acquainted with their stu- 
dents are discounted on the ground that any relationshipsObetween 
these expectations and measures of teacher-stuiient interaction or 
student outcomes are more likely zo represent the effects of student 
behavior and achievement on teacher 'Expectations than the opposite. 
This approach 'to the evidence considerably weakens the case for teach-^ 
er expectation effects in ordinary classrooms, because the strongest 
evidence comes from studies in which teachers' naturally formed expect 

4 

ations were assessed after they had interacted with their students, 
rather than from studies in which expectations were induced with phony 



informationi. ^ West and Anderson conclude that teacher expectation ef- ■ 
fects on student achieyeinent are probably weak relative to student 
achievement effects on teacher expectations in ordinary classrooms^. 
Yet, this leaves them in close agreement with Brophy and Good (1974), 
who stressed the importance of teacher expectations but argued (for 
reasons similar to those Expressed by West and Anderson).^ that the self- 
fulfilling prophecy effects attributable to those expectations are prob 
ably relatively -small (producing perhaps a 5-10% difference in student 
achievement) . in most v-lassrooiris. , ; 

Dusek (1975) distinguished what he called "bias effects" from what 
he called "expectancy effects." By "bias effects," he meant the same 
thing that West and Anderson (1976) defined as expectation effects: 
The self-fulfilling prophecy effects- of induced expectations (biases) 
based on phony, information supplied to teachers. By "expectancy ef- 
fects," he meant effects on teacher-student interaction and student 
achievement that result from the expectations that teachers form natur- 
alistically in the pracess-of^Abserving and interacting with their stu* 
dents. Dusek concluded that there, was little evidenc'e" silggesting wide* 
spread bias effects in ordinary classrooms, but much evidence suggest 
ing' expectancy'^ effects. 

Cooper (19^9) and Cooper and Good (in press) distinguish between 
differential teaclrer treatment of different students that meiniaihs* 
existing student differences and differential teacher treatment that 
increases or enhances these differences. They arguie that the former 
teacher behaviors are more accurately construed as responses to dif- 
ferential student behavior and thus as evidence of student effects on 

\ 
\ 



teacher behavior> than as self-fulfilling prophecy effects of 
teacher expectations. \ The latter term would apply most appropriately 
only to those teacher behaviors that involve treating different s^u- 
dents as eveii more different than they actually are, ,aT\d thus creat- 
ing a press toward making the students become even more different 
than they actually, are. Like Dusek (1975) these* authors conclude 
that although' there is much evidence that teachers typically -^wai/itain 
rathp.r than compensate for differences in students, there is relative- 
ly little evidence that teachers routinely enhance eKlstlhg differences 
in ways that would produce sizeable self-fulfilling prophecy effects. 

In general, various scholarly reviews agree on the following 
points, at least implicitly. First, a great deal of evidence supports, 
the notion that expectations can function as s6lf-fulfilling prophe- ^ 
cies. Such effects are demonstrated frequently, and are often quite 
strong, in experimental situations. Secondly, however, the evidence/ 
for self-fulfilling prophecy effects of teacher expectations on stu- 
dent achievement in ordinary classrooms is'mucK weaker and more equivo- 
cal • It is true that teachers' expectations collected early in the 
year predict student achievement at th^^end of the year, but these 
correlations mostly reflecu accurate teacher expectations based on 
observation of students rather than self-fulfilling prophecy effects. 
Similarly, althoqgh there are relationships between teacher expecta- 
tions, teacher-student interaction, and student achievement, most of 
these are more accurately construed as* ^tudent effects on teachers 
than as teacher expectation effects on students. Most differential 
teacher expectations are accurate and reality-based, and most differential 
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teaclier vLnteraetiori with students repres^ents either appropriate, pro- 
active response to differential student need, or at least under^stand- 

^ 

able r^ctive response to differential student behavior./ 'ffius, thirdly, 
although the potential for/teachers* expectations to function as self- 
fulfilling prophecies always exists^ the extent to which they actual- 
ly do so in typical clas^tretaa. is probably limited, aver'aging perhaps 
a 5-10% effect. * ' ' 

.Studies employing path, analysis or effect size estimate proce4ures 
support this conclusion, Williamfe ($Iot^ 1>, Humphreys apd Stubbs* (1977), 
and Crano ahd Mellon (1978) all showed soii^ evidence of association 
between teacher expectations for stud^t achievement and measured stu- 
dent achievement adjusted for prior achievement level. Althcrugh none 
of these studies specif ied*-percent ages , Cxano and Mellon (1978) 
concluded that linkages between expectations and adjusted achieve- 

ment that implied sel^-f ulfilling prophecy effects 'of teacher expecta-^ 

\ ^ 
'tions were small in, absolute size, cert;^inly sii:a31er. than th'e effects 

of student achievement on teachers* expectations. McDonald arid Elias 
(Note 2) Reported that teachefsf expectatipns accounted for 3-9% -of •* 
^the variance in adjusted achievement score3 in various subsamples of 
thK teachers they studied. ' Bratte^ani, Weinstein, Middl^^^adt , and 
Marshall (Note 3) obtained a figure of ±n their study. Smith (1980), 
in her meta-analysis of classroom expectation research, reported. teacher 
expectation effect sizes of ..69 on .teacher judgment, ^30 on teacher, 
behavior, ♦38 on student achievement, and .16 on^student IQ. 

These studies and reviews hang together ^o support the conclu- 
sion that teacher^ expectations do have self-fulfilling' prophecy 



effects on stadent achievement levels, but that these effects make on 
a 5-10% difference, oh the average. Even this conclusion is not com- 
pletely definitive, because of problems in measuring achievement and 
change in achievement that introduce ambiguities even when repeated 
measures are available and .usedjas covariables. The problem is that 
tests are samples of student achievement and thus are subject to sam- 
"pTing error^as"^^ of measwemerrtr^rroir-stich as^t 

uational differences in student alertness and motivation. Teachers'^, 
have a much greater base of information upon which to draw in making 
predictions about student achievement,, and thus may often have very 
good reasons for predicting that certain students will score higher 
or lower than their pretest scores indicate. Thus, at least some of 
the independent contribution of #acher expectations to the p.re~ 
diction of adjusted achievement test scores must be assigned to ac- 
curacy of teacher prediction based on observation of students, and 
not to the self-fulfilling prophecy effects of teacher expectations'. 
Thus, even the path analysis and effect-size approaches to the 
problem not .completely satisfactory. Implications iiere include 
-the -probabil-ity-t-hat no attempt to come up w? th ari~uitambiguous aver- 
. age effect size for se;Lf-furfilling. prophecy effects will ever be 
successful, and that the actual average effect size is probably clos- 
er io the five percent, level than the ten percent level within the 
range suggested by Brophy and Good (1974). 

These conclusions cliearly imply that even ideal teacher educa- 
tion related to the topic of teacher expectations will not work -mira- 
cles in our schools, but they-do- not -±mpl:T^^r^ftf~topic is 
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unimportant. Even a five percent difference: in educational outcomes 
is an important difference, the moreso as it is compounded across 
school years. Furthermore, the presentation so far has been con- 
fined to consideration of the average effect across all teachers of 
expectations concerning student achievement. The story becomes much 
more complicated, and the implications for teacher education much more 
obvious, when we turn attention to other kinds of expectations and to 
differences; among teachers in predisposition to expectation effects. 
I will address these topics after first setting the stage by consider- 
ing normative data that describe the context within which teacher ex- 
pectations and teacher-student interaction data should be analyzed. 

The Appropriateness of Differential 

Teacher Expectations and 
' Teacher-Student Interaction Patterns 

— a 

Discussions of teacher expectations sometimes imply or even state 
,that these expectations are based on dubious inferences from irrele- 
vant information or are impervious .to input or change. Similarly! * 
discussions of dif ferentrat THtterns^^f teacher^^studem 
often imply that equality should be the expected norm, and that any 
differential patterns observed are evidence of teacher favoritism of 
some students and bias against others. These notions'" represent in- 
valid generalizations from laboiatory experiments to the naturalistic 
classroom setting. Studies of ordinary teachers' expectations for and 
interactions with their regular students yield a very different picture. 
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The Accuracy and Flexibility of Teachers* Expectations 

Expectation formation studies in which subjects are given only , 

/ 

carefully controlled information about, and little or no opportunity 



to interact with the "students" (usually fictional) about wh^ra they 

/ 

are asked to make predictions typically show that expectajtlons can be 
affected significantly by information about test performance, perform- 
ance on assignments, track or group placement, cla;ssroom conduct, 
physical appearance, race, social class, ethnicity, se::, speech char- 
acteristics, and various diagnostic labels^'see reviews by Braun, 1976; 
Brophy & Good, 197A'; and Persell, 1977) Ultimately, this list could 
be extended to include any factor that is known or believed to be asso- 
ciated with. student achievement^ or indeed any factor likely to induce 
a positive or negative halo^amage of the student bding described. 
.However, the fact that ^experimental subjects working with very limited 
information sometimes^ develop expectations based on inappropriate evi- 
dence does nofc mean that teachers typically do the same. 

Studies of inservice teachers* expectations for their actual stu- 

^/ - ' « 

dents reve^al^ that most teacher perceptions of stydents are accurate 



and based on the best available information, and that most of 
the inaccurate ones are corrected when more dependable information be- 
comes available (Borko, Cone, Russo, & Shavelson, 1979; Brophy & 
Good, 1974; Shavelson, Cadwell, & Izu, 1977; Willis, Note A). Teachers 
form expectations based on school records (especially test scores) and 
on what they hear about students from other teachers, and they de- 
velop their own impressions right from the beginning of the school year. 
Most of the information in the school records is accurate and likely 
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to. induce accurate^expectations in teachers who read it, and the im- 
pressions that teachers form from interacting with their students, 
even in the first few days of the year, are based primarily on their - 
participation in academic activities and their performance on assign- 
ments, and not on physical or other status characteristics. Teachers' 
predictions about student achievement are usually quite accurate, some- 
times even more accu;rate than predictions based on test data. 

. Several ^implications follow from this body of data. First, teach- 
ers' expectations are generally accurate, reality based, and open to 
corrective feedback. This limits the degree to which they are likely 
to accept and act upon information supplied by an experimenter who 
is trying to mislead them. Furthermore, even those teachers' who did 
accept such information initially would likely come to discount it 
before long, because they would remain open to nawer and better in- 
formation. This is almost certainly a major reason for the unimpres- 
sive results of most attempts to replicate the Oak School experiment 
in xnservice teachers' classrooms. 

That teachers' expectations tend to be accurate, reality base^, 
"and^en to/corrective'Teedback'aiio explains why their self-fulfilling 
prophecy effects only make about a 5% difference in student achievement 
on the average. Expectations can function as self-fulfilling prophecies 
(as opposed to mere accurate predictions) only when they involve sus- 
tained, systematic o'^'SFliHdiF^Ftlmates of-^tWShtsSctual ixchieve- 
ment potential. Although minor inaccuracies are to be expected, few 
teachers will sustain grossly inaccurate expectations • for many of 
their students in the face of daily feedback that contradicts those 
expectations. ^'^ 
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Finally.,- it should be noted, that the potential for particular teach 
er expectations to, exert self-fulfilling prophecy effects on students 
depends not so much- on the degree to which the expectations are initial 
ly accurate or^ reality based as on the degree to which the expectations 
remain open to corrective feedback and thus flexible or adjustable in 
view of current events. Self-fulfilling prophecy effects can be ex- 
pected when inaccurate expectations are maintained despite evidence 
to the contrary, but not when even grossly inaccurate expectations 
are quickly corrected. A variation on this point is that even initial- 
ly justified expectations can lead to self-fulfilling proph'ecy ef- 
fects if those expectations are rigidly maintained despite upward or 
downward trends in the student's performance levels that should die- 
tate a change in those expectations.. In any case, the probability of 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects depends not only on the existence of 
relatively inaccurate teacher expectations, but on the degree to which 
those inaccurate expectations are rigidly maintained and consistently 
projected to the student » 

ft 

Differential Student -Behavior and Its Effects on Teacher s 

It is difficult to discriminate appropriate differential^ treat- 
raent of students from biased treatment IxHely to produce self-fuJfil- 
ling prophecy effects. Part of the problem is that research on ef- 
fective teaching, although an active and gr9wing field, is still in 

'I 

its infancy (Brophy, 1979)., so that even when differential patterns 
of teacher-student interaction are documented for high versus low ex- 
pectancy groups., the implications .(if any) for the achievement 4)ro- 
gress of these students are often unknown. Another complicating 
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factor is that students differ in intelligftnce, achievement niotivation, 
classroom conduct, and all of the ather cognitive and personality vari- 
ables relevant to teaching and learning, and these differences exert 
pressures on teachers and condition their behavior in part« For ex- 
ample, group difference comparisons indicate that, compared to low 
"achi'evers^ Iiigh"^chievef s "tend^^to be ^fe attentive to lessbns^ and ~ ~~ 



engaged in tasks, more likely to volunteer to answer qu-estions or 
offer comments, more likely to respond correctly when called on and 
to complete independent work assignments without help, to desire and 
expect a businesslike emphasis on teaching and learning academic con- \ 
tent, to cooperate with the teacher*s rules and expectations most of 
the time, and to share a positive or at least neutral relationship 
with the teacher rather than a ''.relationship marked by conflict or 
alienation (Brophy, Evertson, Anderson,* Baum, h Crawford, 1981; 
Brophy and Good, 1974; Metz, 1978; Noble and Nolan, 1976; Evertson, 
Note 5). 

Given that teacher expectations ,are largely Accurate, these dif- 
ferences typically observed between high and low achievi/]g groups can 
also be expected in comparisons of high teacher ^xi^ectation groups 
with low teachet expectation groups (in effect, the students in the 
high expectation groups are the high achievers, and the students in 
the low expectation groups are the ,low -adlri-evers) . Consequently , one 
cannot interpret data on differential teacher interaction patterns 
with high versus low expectation groups oy starting with the assumption 
that all differences are due to teachers* expectations. Clearly, if 
teachers merely react consistently to the student behavior that 
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confronts them, group statistics, will reveal that the high expecta- 
tion students receive more response opportunities (because they vol- 
unteer and call out more- often) , have more academic and fewer pro- 
cedural or behavioral interactions with the teacher (because they are 
oriented more toward academic learning, can work ir'^re independently 
without supervisioHy^-and seldota^become .disruptivje),,^ xeceiye_more 
praise (because thejr «re generally well behaved and because thjey suc-^ 
ceed academically more often), and receive less criticism (because 
. ^they_ show less xlassroom disruption and acaAemic failure). 

I'hese student differences observed between subgroups in hetefo^-- 
geneous classes become magnified when students are tracked and. thus 

taught in. more homogeneous classes. Higher track classes, ^wilL be 

more intellectually stimulating and demanding, and lower track classes 
more prone to outbreaks ^o£ disruption or .hostility (Metz, 1978) . 
Even studies of the same teachers teaching the same gener^ subject 
matter to different classes have reported that the teachers were more 
able to concentrate on the academic content' and use more discussion 
and other group participation methods of instruction with the high 
track classes, whereas in low track classes their attempts, to sus- 
tain group. focus on academic lessons were frequently interrupted by 
disruptive behavior or frustrated by low participation or resistance, 
so that the teachers felt it necessary to plan shorter and more struc- 
tured group activities and to rely more on seatwork assignments (Metz, 
1978; Bvertson,_ Note 5) . 

The differential pressures chat high versus low expectation (i.e., 
high vs. low achieving) students exert on teachers mean that, highs 




create more public response opportunities and academic interactions 
for themselves than lows do, and present their teachers* with more 

\ - if 

opportunities to praise or reinforce them^ Lows, in contrast, pre- 
sent their teachers with fewer opportunitie^s to call on them or to 
reinforce them for academic success, and they force their teachers 
to criticize or discipline them more often' foir off- task behavior or 
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disruption. The extent and intensity of these differential pressures 
will vary with the makeup of the classroom, so it seems unlikely that 
any single set of norms can ever, be equally applicable to all class- 
rooms for use in judging the degree to which the teacher is exacer- 
bating, merely reacting to, or compensating for existing student dif- 
ferences. It is clear ,^ however., tfiat some degree of'gxoMp diffexence 
along the lines discussed here, ^nd not equality or lack of group dif- 
ference, should be expected, and should be interpreted as evidence of 
student effects on teacher behavior rather than evidence of biased 
teacher treatment related to self-fulfilling prophecy effects. Fur- 
thermore, to the extent possible, classroom process measur.es should 

i 

be adjusted for differences in the frequencies and types of opportuni- ^ 
ties that students present to their teachers. Praise following cor- 
rect answers, for example, can -be interpreted more meaningfully when 
it is expressed as the percentage of a given student s correct an- 
swers that* were followed by praise than when, it is expressed merely 
as a frequency of such praise that does not take into account the 
number of times that *the student answered correctly and thus presented 
th^ teacher with an opportunity fcfr praise. 
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Situational Constraints on Teacher Behavior 

In addition to the reasons dis^cussed so far, interpretation of 
differential patterns of teacher-student interaction Is complicated 
by situational or context factors (Brophy & Evertson, 1978). Grade 
level is* one example. In the upper elementary grades and the second- 
ary grades, roost teachers use_a whole-class, public presentation/ 



recitation/discussion method, and th^ emphasis is on teaching and 
learning the content. Individualized dyadic interactions with in- 
dividual students are infrequent, except when the teacher calls on 
a student to contribute to a, recitation or discussion. Probably be- 
c^se of the public setting, teacher praise and criticism of students 

is infrequent, as is interaction for social or personal rather than 

✓ 

academic reasons. Consequently, most group dif fer^-snces will be quanti- 
tative — differences in the sheer frequency of contribution to class ^ 
activities and interactions with the teacher (Brophy et al., 1981; 
Brophy & Good, 1974). . . 

In the early grades, however, teachers spend a lot of time develop- 
ing personal relationships with their students and socializing them to 
the role of pupil in addition to teaching them academic content. Fur- 
thermore, there is much use of small group instruction, almost univer- 
sally for reading and often for other subjects as well. High achievers 
dominate whole-cia^s^nteractions, as in the higher grades, but teach- 
ers have a greater opportunity to compensate for this quantative dif- 
ference in student participation by interacting with ,l6w achievers 
more often in small group and individualized settings, and most of 
them do so, Conseqfuently, there may "be few if any differences in 
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total contacts with the teacher, although breakdowns will reveal that 
more of the high achievers' interactions with the teacher occur in 
public, large group settings, and that more of them are initiated by 
the student rather than the teacher* In any^ case, the most striking 
differences in patterns of interaction with high and low achievers 
in these early grades are often in qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive measures. High achievers (and thus, high expectation student-s) 
may not interact with the teacher more often than low achievers., but ^ 
when they do 5 they may be treated with more warmth, support, encour- 
agement, or-xespect. 

Group size and pacing factors -are also relevant. Teachers who 
are conducting lessons with .the whole class have to keep things mov- 
ing along at a gpod pace, or they will soon find themselves defeated 
by problems of inattention and disruption (Kounin, 1970). Thus, in 
this setting it is mora difficult for the teacher to wait patiently 
for a response or take time to reteach a confused individual than it 
is= in small group or individualized settings. Consequently, although 
data collected in whole class settings often give the impression of 
teacher favoritism of high expectation over low expectation students, 
data takeiv in. small group settings often show few differences o-:i: even 
indications of teacher attempts to work more intensively with low 
expectation students /(Alpert, 1974; Weinstein, 1976). 

Time of year-is another important factor. Early in the year, ex- 
pectations are held loosely and teachers allocate extra time to low 
achievers in an attempt to keep the whole class or group together. 
As- time goes on, however, teachers may become discouraged when their 



best efforts with certain students consistently fail. Furthermore, 
as time begins to irun out, felt pressures to get through the curricu- 
lum will increase, leading to stepped up pacing and more concentration 
on high th^low achievers (Lundgren, 1972; Good, Cooper, & Blakey,- 
1980), Thus, data taken early in the year are likely to suggest teach- 
er attempts to compensate for existing student dif f erence^^hereas 

^ i 

data taken late in the year are more likely to suggest self-fulfilling 

/ 

prophecy effects of teacher expectations (Brophy & 'Good, 197A; Perseil, 



1977). 

The nature of the content being taught is also relevant. With 
tasks of familiar content and. predictable difficulty level^, J)oth teach- 
ers and students will be able to draw^on a rich backlog of relevant 
experience to form accurate expectations, ^o that self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy effects are unlikely. However, when new. content or skills are 
being introduced (Braun, 1976)^ and especially when students are de- 
pendent on the teacher rather than out-ofrschool experiences or their 
own independent learning efforts to master the new content or skills 
(West & Anderson, 1976), tVieve is much greater opportun^ty^f or self- 
fulfilling prophecy, effects to occur^ ^ 

In summary, then, situational or context factors affect the degree 
to which teachers are likely to be oriented toward, or presented with 
opportunities for, differentiating in their interactions with differ- 
ent students. These factors af fec'f? both the likelihood »of such dif- 
ferentiation and the forjn that the differentiation will take if it 
does occur. Only a portion of such differentiation will be due to ^ 
teachers' expectations exerting self-fulfilling prophecy effects. 
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The Mediation of Self -Fulfilling Prophecies 
In the Classroom 

Much of the teacher expectation research of the late 1960 's and 

eaily 1970 's was concentrated on the Issue of whether oi;; not such ex- 

<? 

pectatlons function a*s self-fulling prnphftcies. However, a second 



^^..—j^^^^^-^^^^^^j^ was ^eglifT^ invesCTgatof s who were already 

- — / * ' 

convinced that the effect was real but who wanted to gather more inform- 
ation about how the effect was mediated • 



Rosenthal and Jacobsph v(1968) did not address this issue directiy, 
but Beez (19 68) 'had Included observational data in his study of tutors 
working"" with Hea&start children, and shown that tutors with'^hlgh ex- 
pectatlons attempted to teach more words to their children than did 



tutors with low* expectations. This was one of several demonstrations 
.that teacher expectations can haye 'direct effects on student leaftiiug 
by affecting student opportunity to learn: Differences in expectations 
le^d to^ differences in what is taught, which in turn lead to differences 
in what is ultimately learned. 

Brophy and* Good (1970b) hypothesized that teacher expectations could 
also affect student outcomes indirectly by leading to differential teacher 
5;reatment of students that would condition student. attitudes, expecta- ^* 
tions, and behavior. They Initiated a series of studies linking teach- 
ers^ naturalistic expectations for different students to differential 
patterns of teacher-student interaction in the classroom, guided by the 
following, model; 

1. Early, in the y^ar, teachers form differential expectations for 
^ student performance ^ ' 
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2. Consistent wifeh these differential expectations, teachers 
^ before differently toward, different students. 

3. This differential teacher behavior communicates to each 
individual student something..ahput how he or ishe is ex- 
pected to behave in the classroom and p^rf orm^^-cn academic 
tasks. ; 

4. If teacher treatment is consistent over time, and If students 
do not a ctively res ist or change it, it wiJLl^ likely fee t^ 

_ "'^ sHdent ^self-concept", achievement motivation, level of aspir^ 

ation, classroom conduct, and interactions with the teacher. 

5. These effects generally will complement and reinforce the 
teacher's expectations, so that students will conform to 
these expectations more than they might have otherwise. 

6. Ultimately, this will make a difference in student achievement 
and other outcomes, indicating that teacher expectations can 
function as selt-fulfllling prophecies. 

The Brophy and Good (1^970b) study revealed, several differences in dy- 
adic teacher-T«tudent, interaction patterns between high and low expecta- 
'tionr groups. . Many of these were difference^ of the .kind discussed above 
as more likely Co represent student effects on teachers.^ than teach- 
er expectation effects on students: High expectation students raised 
their hands to volunteer to answer questions more often, initiated more 
interactions with the teachers, gave correct answers more often, had 
fewer problems in teading during reading groups, were criticized for mis- 
behavior less oftep, and received more v^aide and less criticism generally 
In addition, however, thtere were severj^l differences in teacher "treatment 
of high versus low expectation students that did not seem explainable ^as 
student effects on the teachers. First, differences in'.teacher praise 
and criticism of students appeared nbt only in frequency measures but 
also in percentage measures adjusted for student performance. Even 
though they succeeded much more often and faile.d less often, higfi ex- , 
pectation students were more likely Chan low expectation students to be 
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■praised when thej/did succeed (percenta'ge o.f success responses followed^ 

- ./ ^ ■ ■ - ■ - - - ■ 

by praise), and less likely to be Criticized when they failed (percentage 

* - - ■, . 

of failures followed by triticism) , Another difference was in teacher 

- - " » / . 

failure to give specific feedback as to the correctness of_sj:udent responses 

Teachers failed to provide such feedback to High axpectation students 

only about 3Z dr^the^time, but failed, to give feedback to low expecta- 

tion students alinost 15% of the time. Finally, there were differences 

in teachers' tendencies to seek an improved response: when students hesi- 

tated .;cj;uring reading, failed to answer a question, , or answered incorrectly. 

Conj^^red to their behavior with low expectation students, tlie teachers 

were more likely to repeat the question, give a clu^, ot simplify through 

rephrasing when working with high expectation students, and were less 

Ixkely to give up* by providing the answer or calling on someone else. 

Such differential teacher treatment of students would likely increase, 

and not merely maintainj existing student differences, thus' producing . 

self-fulfilling prophecy effects of teacher expectations on student achieve- 



ment. 



Differential Treatment of Individual "Students 
in the Same Group or Class , _ 

Other research focused on differences in dyadic teacher-student in- , 
terac tion -revealed a variety of potential mediators of teachfer expecta- 
tion effects .\ Rosenthal (1974), reviewing research done up tlo that tine, 
Identified four relevant factors* Focusing on positive expectation ef~ 
fects, Rosenthal hypothesized that teachers will maximize student achieve- 
ment if they: ' ^ ' 
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^' 1. create particularly warm socfal-emotlonal relationships 
with Itieir students (climate); 

2. give them m6re feedback about their performance (feedback)*; 

'3. teach them^ore <aiid more difficult) material (input); and 

4. give them more opplortunities to respond and to ask questions 
(output) . \ ^ - * 

This four-factor model brings together many of the findings con-- 
cerning mediation of expectation effects, '^nd probably is sufficient 
for purposes of developing xelevant social psychological theory. Ecfu^ia- 

t^rs, however, can benefit from a longer and more specific list of poten- 

^» • * \ ' 

tial media*^oTi- mechanisms for use in educating and tra^Lning teachers, 

• , ' " ' * ^ 

Furthermore, because of ,a particular concern about low expectation stu-^ 

dents, and, because the research suggests that, unfortunately, terc^ 

are more likely to be affected by information leading to negative expecta 

tions than information leading to positive expectations (Mason , 1973; 

Persell, 1977; Seaver, 1973) , -there is. a need for partipular focus on how 

low expectations can cause teachers to limit students' progress. Brophy 

and Good (1974, pp. 330-333) listed the following as mechanisms through 

which teachers might- minimize the learning progress of low expectation 

students (lows). /Th€ list/was originally compiled on the basis of re- 

« * . ' . 

searcTi published through 1973, but more recent references are given, 

as well. « 

' 1. * Wait less time for lows to answer (Allington, 1980; Rowe, 
- „ 1974;^TaylcJr, 1979),^ *\ ^ ^ 

2. Give lows the answer or call on"someone else rather-^thau______ 

trying to intprove" their response through repeating the ques- 
tiqn, providing clues, or asking a new question (Brophy & 

Sc:-- Good, 1970b; Jeter Davis, Note. 6). 

3. Inappropriate reinforcement: rewarding inappropriate be- 
havior or incorrect answers by lows (Kleinfeld, 1975; Rowe, 
1974> Weinstein, 1976; Amatq, Note 7; Fernandez, Espinosa, 
& Dornbusch, Kote 8; Taylor, Note 9). 
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4* Criticizing lows more often for failure (Babad, Inbar & 
Rosentha, in press; Brophy & Good, 1970b j Cqoper & Baron, 
1977; Good.efeal., 1980; Good, Sikes^& Brophy, 1973; Rbwe, 
1974; Smitli & Luginbuhl, 1976;, Jones Note 10; Medinnus & 
Unruh, Note 11). 

. ^ • . • ' V 

5. Praising lows less frequently than highs for success (Babad 
et al., in press; Brophy & Gcv^d, 1970b; Cooper & Baron, 
* 1977; Firestone fit Brody, 1975; Gqpd et al. , 1980; Good 

Ct al., 1973; Martinek & JoKtlson," 1979; Page, 1971; Rejeski, 
Darracott^fif Hutslar, 1979; Meddinus fit Unruh, Note 11; 
Spec tor. Note 12) . * 

'6.. Failure to give feedback to the public responses of lows 
(Brophy 6f Good, 1970b; Good et al. , 1973; Jeter 6f Davis, 
-Note 6; Willis, 1970). 

1. Generally paying less attentio;! to lows or interacting with 
them less frequently (Adams Cohen', 1974; Blakey, 1970; ' ^ 
^ Kester & Letchworth, 1972;^ Page, 1971; Rist, 1970j Rubovits 
& Maehr, 1971; Given, 19?'4) . 

,„.<^: 

8. Calling on lows less often to respond to question (Rubovits & 
Maehr, 1971; Davis & Levlne, Note 13; Mendoza, Good & Brophy, 
Note l4Vi 

9. ^Seating lows farther away from the teacher^ (Rist, 1970). 

Z"^. To. Demanding less from lows. This shows up in £r;»variety of ways. 

' Beez (1968) not only found that, tutors with high expectations 
^ • " attempted to teach moire words to their students thajg teachers 

with low expectations did, but that they taught wiPff more 
rapid pacing ahd^less extended .explanation and* repetition , 
of definitions and examples.'* The studies of inappropriate 
.reinforcement mentioned above indicate that teachers may 
accept low quality or even incorrect responses from low- 
expectation Students. Several studies found that teachers 
are more likely to attempt to improve a, poor response from 
a high expei:tation student than from a low expectation stu- 
dent. In addition, Eveirtson, Brophy, and Good (Note 15) 
jfound ;that when they did attempt to improve responses, 
teachers were more likely to simply repeat the question to 
high-expectation students but to give help or clues to low- 
expectation students. Other differences fitting in this 
category are discussed in the following section on 
differential treatment of groups and classes. 

11. General differences in type and initiation of individualized 
interactions with students: Teachers interact with low 
expectation students more privately than publicly, and monitor 
and structure their activities more closely (Brophy & Good, 
1974 discuss these differences in detail) . 
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Teachers may also impede the learning progress of low-expectation 
^students tn the followinf ways, which were omitted from the Brophy and 

\ 

Good (1974)' list br were-identif ied since that list was compiled: 

12. Differential administration or grading of tests or assign- , 
ments, in .which high- but no'^ low-expectation students are 
given the benef-it ^pf the doubt in borderline cases (Finn, 
1972; Cahen, .Note 16; Heapy & Seiss, Note 17). 

13. Less friendly interaction with low-expectation students, 
including less smiling and. other non-verbal ind.icators of 

" support (Babad, et al., in press; Chaikin, Siglef, & Der- 

laga, 1974; Kester & Letchworth, 1972; Meichenbaum, Bowers, 

& Ross, 1969; Page, 1971; Smith & Luginbuhl, 1976). 

•» 

14. Briefer and less informative feedback to the questions of 
low-expectation students (Cooper, 1979; Cornbleth, Davis, 
& Button, Note 18) . 

* \' * . . 

15. Not only less smiling and non-verbal warmth, but less eye 
contact and non-verbal communication of attention and re- 
sponsiveness (forward lean, positive head nodding) in inter- 
action with lows (Chaikin et al., 1974). 

16. Less intrusive instruction of lows/more , opportunity for them, 
to practice independently (Anderson '& Rosenthal, 1968; Beez, 
1968; Allingtoh, 1980; Brophy, et al., 1981). .o 

17. Less use of effective but time consuming instructional meth- 
ods with lows when time is limited (Swann & Snyder, 1980). 

Differential Treatment of Intact Groups or Classes 

The research discussed so far, and in most of the research on 

teacher expectations that has been completed so far, has concentrated on 
teachers* dif fBrential^^expectations for and interactions with students 
in the same group or class. ^ Rosenthal and Jac?)bson (1968) established 
this as. a pattern In experimental studies, and Brophy and Good's (1970a) 
development of a system for coding dyadic teacher-student interaction 
influenced the approach taken in much of the naturalistic classroom . 
research. Yet, teachers' differential expectations for individual 
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students within. the same group or class are but variations around the 
norms established by their expectations' for, the group or class as a 
-whole. The potential for self-fulfilling prophecy effects is probably 
at least^s~grea^for these more general expectations as it is for 
expectations regarding^peclf ic individual students. 

Research on teacher ef f ectivenesfs- (Brophy & Evertson, 1976; 
McDonald & Elias, Note 2) and on school -effectiveness (Brookover, Beady, 
Flood, Schweitzer, & Wisenbaker, 1979; Edmonds, 1979; Rutter,-Maughsn, 
Mortimore, Ouston, & Smith, 1979) both indicate that higher expecta- 
tions for student achievement are part of a pattern of differential 
attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors that characterize teachers and schpols 
who are successful in maximizing their students' learning gains. 
Brookover et al. (1979)., for example, found that in effective schools 

> 

the teachers not only held higher expectations but acted on them by 
setting goals expressed as minimally Acceptable levels of achievement 
(floor levels), and n(|t by using prior achievement data to establish 
arbitrary ceiling levels beyond which the students would not be 
expected to progress. 1 Teachers with higher expectations responded to 
failure as a challenge j re^uiririg^jOie-students to redo failed work 
(with, individualized help -k^^the teachers as needed) rather than^ " . 
writing the students off or referring them to remedial classes. They 
responded to mistakes and response failures with appropriate feedback 
and reinstruction rather tjian lowering of standards or inappropriate 
praise. 

. Other research on differential treatment of intact groups and ^ , ' 
classes also suggests potential mediators of expectation effects. 
Reading group research' indicates that teachers tend to give longer 
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reading assignments, (Pflaum, Pascarella, Boswick, & Aiier, 1980) and to 
be generally more demanding (Haskett; 1968), with their high groups than 
their low groups. They are quicker to interrupt low-group students when 
they make a mistake in their reading (Allington,, 1980) and more likely 
to simply give the low-group students the word or prompt them with 
graphemic (phonetic)- cues rather than semantic or syntactic cues designed 
to' help them intuit the word from the context (Allington, 1980; Pflaum, 
et al., 1980). 

In addition to such studies of differential treatment of groups 
within the same class, more research is beginning to accumulate on 
differential teacher treatment of different intact classes, especially 
classes that differ In student achievement level due to tracking systems 
in the schools., Evertson (Note 5) identified several ways' in which the 
behavior of the students slowed down academic pacing and s^'Eea~^^Lme 
allocation from academic to procedural or behaviotal matters in low- 
track classrooms. In the process, however, she also noted differences 
l,n teacher behavior between high- and low-track classrooms that suggest 
teacher expectation effects rather than student effects on the teachers. 
Compared to their behavior-in higher track classrooms, many teachers 
were observed to be less "clear about their objectives, to introduce 
material less clearly or completely, to make less '^^^t to relate 
the content to^ student iv^terests and backgrounds, to be less 
reasonable in their work standards, to be less consistent in their 
discipline, and to be less receptive to student input in low-track 
classes. 
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In general, reviews of tracking suggest that it tends to have 
minor benefits for highrtrack students but major disadvantages for 
students placed into low tracks (Persell, 1977). Despite ideology in- 
dicating that students should move back and forth between tracks as 
individual needs dictate, there is usually remarkably little movement |; 
between tracks once students have been assigned, and most of the move- 
meht that does occur tends to be downward movement (see reviews by 
Brophy & Good, 197A, and Persell, 1977). 

Teachers tend to plan and implement more independent projects and 
to introduce more high level or integrative concepts with high 
track classes (Heathers, 1969), but to stress more structured assign- 
ments dealing with basic facts and skills in the low track classes 
(Borko, Shavelson, & Stern, 1981). In addition, teachers appear to 
/plan more thoroughly for high track classes, wanting to be prepared for 
the academic challenges these classes present. In contrast, they may 
be much less well prepared, for low track classes, where they are much 
more likely to spend time correcting papers or to allow students to do 
activities of thfeir own choosing rather than to spend the time teach- 
ing academic content (Brookover et al., 1979; Keddie, 1971; Leacock, 

1.969; Rosenbaum, 1976). 

In addition to these differences documented in systematic research, 
the more general literature on tracking, educational equity, and related 
issoes suggests a variety of other ways, in which expectations may lead 
to differential .treatment producing self-fulfilling prophecy effects: 
testing and diagnostic labeling practices, special education placement 
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and instructional practices, counseling practices relating to information 
and advice given about later educational 6^ occupational opportunities, 
degree to which tracked students have opportunities to interact with 
students from other tracks or. to be instructed in heterogeneous groupings, 
frequency of contact with parents and responsiveness to their concerns. 

;rhe opportunities for undesirable self-fulfilling prophecy effects 
on»:the achievement of low expectation students are maximized when these 
students spend all of their time segregated into separate classes or 
(through de facto segregation) separate schools. Under these con- 
ditions, such students will not even have the opportunity to find-out- 
about what they are missing, and low expectations are more likely to be- 
come entrenched norms that channel teacher and student behavior without 
, ever being seriously questiorted. la any case, differential teacher treat- 
ment of intact groups and classes r^ay well be a much more widespread" and 
powerful mediator of self-fulfilling prophecy effects on student achieve 
ment than differential.^ teacher treatment of individual students within 
the same group or plass, even though it has received less attention in 
the expectation literature. A simple but instructive example of how power 
ful-such effects can be is seen in the cross-rcultural study by Pidgeon 
(1970), who found that British fourth graders learned considerably ' 

4 

more mathematics than comparable American fourth graders simply because 
of differences in the expectations of curriculum developers in the two 
nations. That is, the British students learned more because they were 
taught more, due to differences in the content covered and expected pac- 
ing built into the curricula they were using.- . _ 
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Conclusions arid Cautions * 

About Mediation of Expectation Effects 

The findings .reviewed in this section make it clear that teachers 
sotnetimes differentially interact with individual students, groups, or 
classes in ways that seem likely to maximize the* achievement progress 
of high expectation students but limit the progress of low expectation 
students. To the extent that this occurs iii tfie behavior of a given 
teacher, that teacher's expectations for student achievement are likely 
to function. as self-fulfilling prophecies. Several qualifications and 
complications must be kept in mind in drawing Implications from this 
conclusion, however. 

First, although the forms of differential treatment listed above 
have been documented in at least one study, they do not occur in all 
teachers* classrooms. As noted previously, the potential for self-ful- 
filling prophecy effects of teacher expectations for a given student 
depend on the degree to which the teacher consistently projects relative- 
•ly inaccurate expectations to the student. Teachers differ considerably 
in whether and how they do this., and consequently in the degree and nature 
of expectation effects they have on their students (see next section). 

Secondly, most teacher expectation effects are mediated not only 
by teacher behavior but by student reaction to that behavior, as Brophy 
and Good (1970b) noted in their original model. Just as teachers differ 
in their projection of expectations, students differ in their suscepti- 
bility to being conditioned by these expectations (see later section). 

Third,, despite appearances to the contrary, it is possible that 
many of the differential teacher-student interaction patter^ns discussed 
in this section represent student effects on teachers rather than teachey 
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expectation effects on students, at least in part* Some low expectation 
students are so behind in achievement and so unresponsive to or alien- 
ated !frpm their teachers, that -sustained determination and perhaps extra- 
ordinary ef foi;ts may be required to. involve them in academic activities 
in ways -comparable to the involvement of higher achieving and more compli 
ant. students. Thus, the absence of group differences or even a pattern 
.of small differences seemingly favoring the high expectation students 
may ac^tually represent considerable, teacher effort to compensate for stu- 
'dfend differences, and not merely the absence of clear bias against low 
expectation students* 

Finally, _tt_j3hould be^no ted that some of these forms of differential 



'treatment may be apyropriate , Just as we- cannot assume that all differ- 
ential patterns represent teacher effects on students rather than vice 
versa, we cannot assume that even those differences that do represent 
teacher effects on students necessarily represent inappropriate favorit- 
ism of high expectation students or bias against low expectation students 
For example, both experimental work on aptitude-treatment interactions 
(Tobias, 19 76) and classroom process-product correlational studies 
(Brophy & Evertson, 1976; Ebmeier & Good, 1979) indicate that low achiev- 
ers seeft to require, and to learn relatively more when provided with,, 
more structured and redundant instruction in basic concepts and skills. 
Thus, even though this approach to instruction means that they will be 
exposed to less content than high achievers will, low achievers will 
nevertheless retain more content when taught with this approach which 
is effective with them than they would retain if taught with approaches 
more effective for high achievers. Similarly, within a given grade level 
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slower readers may profit more from frequent teacher interruptions to 
cue them to graphemic featur^es qf words and work .on their word attack 
skills t"haji they would from being -allowed more opportunity to -notice 
and correct their own errors or to intuit words from context cues. 

Given that research on effective teaching complicates the inter- 
pretation of even seemingly obvious relationships between the amount 
of content to which 'students are exposed and the amount that they re- 
tain, it will not be surprising that interpretation becomes even murkier 
when attention is shifted to teacher behaviors believed to mediate self- 
fulfilling prophecy effects through indirect effects on .studeat attitudes, 
beliefs, and expectations. Teacher praise, for example, is often treated 
as if it were an important determinant of student learning, but reviews 
of teacher effectiveness research (Brophy, 1979; Good, 1979) indicate 
that it usually does not even correlate significantly with learning 
outcomes, and that when it does, it sometimes correlates negatively. The 
same is true of thi cognitive level of questions that teachers ask stu- 

dents. ^ • 

Ultimately, teacher effectiveness research will have to make a great 
deal more progress in developing a knowledge base about linkages between 
teacher behavior and student learning bef?re teacher expectation research- 
ers will be able to interpret differential patterns of teacher-student 
interaction unambiguously. In the meantime, it biiooves us all to avoid . 
jumping to the conclusion that all observed differences in patterns of 
interaction with high- versus low-expectation students ar^ undesirable dif- 
ferences and to recognize that many teachers not only "are not biased 
against low fexpertation students but are systematically compensa^ting for 
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the prpbiematlc behavior of these students and maximizing their achieve- 
ment through appropriately individualized ^instruction. 

- 1 

The iRole of Individual 
-Differences in- Teachers 

Brophy and Good '(1974> noted that, although their studies on teach- 
er expectations had produced varied outcomes, each contained some indi- 
vidual teachers who conformed to predictions based pn the self-fulfilling 
prophecy hypothesis, an^ some who did not. They concluded that suscep-- 
tihilitu to teacher expectation effects is itself an individual difference 
variable in teachers, ^nd speculated that it may bia associated with gen- 
eral intelligence, role^ef-intt-ion (degree Go which the teacher assumes, 
personal responsibility for student learning) and various coping and 
defense mechanisms. — . 

Based on hypothesized teacher responses to students' prior records 
and present behavior, Brophy and Good characterized teachers as pro- 
active, reactive, or overrea^ctive. Proactive teachers are guided by 
their own beliefs about vhat is reasonable or appropriate in setting 
goals^ for the class as a whole and for individual students. If they 
are experienced and perceptive enough to set realistic goals, and skilled 
enough to overcome frustrations or obstacles, they are likely to move 
students systematically toward fulfilling the expectations associated 
with- these goals. This would have variable outcomes depending on the 
teachers* beliefs about teaching and learning (see below), but in any 
case it is these proactive teachers who are most likely to have posi- 
tive expectation effects on their students, especially .low achievers. 

At the other^ extreme are overreafctive teachers who develop rigid. 
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stereotyped perceptions of their students based on their prior records 
of on first impressions of their behavior early ?.n the. year. This ledds 
to goal setting and interactions in which the students are treated as 
stereotypes rather than individuals, and. is almost certain to lead to 

ft 

undesirable expectation effects on low achievers* Effects on high 
achievers wotild vary., depending on teachers* beliefs about teaching 
and learning (see below) and their skills in instructing those students 
for whom they have hUgh expectations* - ** 

Brophy and Good (1974) hypothesized that most teachers are reactive 
neither consistently striving to mold students to conform to expecta- 
tions that they (the teachers) project on them, nor consistently treat- 



ing the students as if they were exaggerated stereotypes of their own 
previous records. Instead, reactiive teachers hold their expectations 
more lightly, adjusting them to take note of new feedback and emerging 
trends. Because of the flexibility of their expectations, these reac- 
■' tive teachers will have 'few if any self-fulfilling prophecy effects on 
-their students (in fact, in their classrooms, linkages between teacher 
expectations and studtnt behavior will represent student effects on . ' 
teacher expectations, and not vice versa).. For therihost part, reactive^ 
teachers will merely maintain existing dif feren^"i^etween high and low 
achieving sUidents h-.f. Cooper, 1979)', although the^ differences will 
increase to some minor degree because of differential Activities of 
the stu/lents themselves for which the teachers do not coWnsate. 

Much of thg research on teacher expectations done in\the last ten 
years supports. and elaborates on Brophy and Good's speculations about 
teacher individual differences. 'First, it has become clear that 
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.differential treatmenf: of^highr versus low-expectation"- students can be pre- 
dieted in advanc^.v Std.th.^,and Luginbuhl (1976)^ working with psychology 
students acting as teachers of .other students descrilDed to them. as either 
bright or dull, responded differentially depending on whether .or not they 
had been alerted to the possibility of expectation effects. ^Subjects who 
had not bseri so alerted directed more qualitative feedback to the "bright" 
students (suggesting a self-fulfilling prophecy effect), but sdbjects . 
who were made aware of expectation effects directed more qualitative feed- 
.back to the "dull" students (suggesting an attempt to compensate for stu- 
dent diffeUnces)^. This suggests that simply making teachers more aware 
of expectation effects may induce them to assume more responsibility for 
the achievement of low expectation students in their classrooms. 

^Battad et al.^ (in press) studied the instructional be- 
haviors jLnd effects of "high bias" and "no bias" physical education stu- 
: dent tedchers. Bias classifications were based on responses to an earlier 
^task iniolving grading draw^gs allegedly made by students from families 
of conJrasting social status background. The "no bias" student teachers 
were>nAt influenced by social status information in grading the draw- 
ings, but the "high biAs" student teachers assigned notably higher scores 
to the drawings allegedly produced by high status students. These stu- 
dent teachers were then observed conducting physical education classes 
with pupils whom'they had previously rated for ..degree of physical skill. 

Most measures of teacher-student interaction and student perform-- 
ance from this ?tudy showed both a main effect\for teacher expectations 
and an interaction between teacher expectations^ and teacher bias classi- 
fication. That is,^ although the high expectation students generally 
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shared roore favorable- interactions with their teachers and achieved high- 
er scores, on perfonnarice measures thin the low expectation students did,_ 
these differences wfre ouch more exaggerated in the classes of the "high 
bias" student teac^&s than irx the classes -of the "no bias" student teach- 



ers.. The "no bias" student teacher^ apparently made. accurate predictions 

r ■ , 

about differential student performance and were, differentially affected 
to some degree by di'fferential- student behavior durin^he classes, but 
unlike the "high bias" student teachers, they did not exaggerate these 
existing student differences through self-fulfilling prophecy effects 
of expectations mediated through preferential treatment. 

Brattesand * et al. (Note 3 ) report similar findijigs for ^inservice-; 
classroom teachers differentiated according to their students' pe^cfep-- 
tions. "High differentiation" teachers are perceived by their students 
as communicating higher expectations and allowing more -0^)portuijiities to 
participate and more choice of tasks to high achi.evers% while being more, 
directive, restrictive, and negative in their treatment of low achievers. 
"Low differentiation" teachers were no.t perceived by the'ir students to 
treat high and lo^ achieving students so differently.. The possibility 
of self-fulfilling .prophecy effects on student achievement in ph^ft ,j 
classrooms was investigated by examining the relationship between' teach- 
er expectations (teacher rankings of students on expected performance, 
collected earlier in the year) and measures of student achievement at • 
the find of the year adjusted- for student achievement a^t the end of the 
prior year. These-analyses indicated that -teacher expectat^^ons added 
only about 3% to the varfance in year-end achievement accounted for by^ 
prior achievement in the classes of the "low differentiating" teachers.,' 
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-but added about 15% ±n the classes of the "high differentiating" teachers. 

V 

Again, we see that self-fulf illing-.prophecy effects are minimal in some 
classes but substantial in others * 

It is clear at this point .that the nature and d&gree of ^teapJier ex-- 
peotation effect's likely to be observed in a particulccr classroom will 
vary with the teacher^ s personal oharaoteristios and beliefs about, teach- 
ing and learning. We are only beginning to understand what some of these 
important characteristics and beliefs are, and how they interact to pro- 
duce pjredictable^ outcomes, * { 

Teachers* Personal Characteristics ^ * 

Among teacher characteristics 'likely to affect the nature of expecta- 
tion effects observable in a classroom,, the following have already been ^ 
-mentHLoned:- ~<i-0— the^-teaeher- s-role-^de#in^^^ -to^which the ^each-^^- 

er is willing tp assume personal responsibility for student learning; 
(2) the rigidity versus flexibility of teacher fexpe<*tations; and (3) the 
degree to which expectations about individual students ar^salient* and 

. ' ■ ^ . ' . ' d 

taken into account in planning and delivering instruction (versus held, 
lightly and adjusted in response to current student behavior)* Other 

potential candidates, include general intelligence, cognitive complexity, 

/ 

loQus of control, -sense of eff-ixiacy, -causal attribution patterns, cogni- 
tive style, tolerance fo^* ambiguity, and various coping and defense mech- 
anisms. To date there has not been .much research Conducted on , the role of 
these personal characteristics in mediating teacher expectation effects, 

and like other research involving measurement of personal characteristics, 

f * 

much of v;hat there is is difficult to interpret. 

Babad et al. (in press) found no differences between 
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"high bias" and "no bias" student teachers on a variety of self report 
Bsasures: educational ideology, dogmatism, political views, defensive- 
ness, locus of control, extroversion, impulsiveness, or performance on 
-an embedded figures test. At first, this seems to rule out most cog- 
nitive style and personality .variables. Furthermore, the "high bias" 
subjects described themselves as more rational > objective, and reason- 
able, and as' less emotionally extreme than the "no bias" subjects. How- 
ever, qualitative analysis of the self report data indicated that the 
"high bias" subjects .gave more extreme responses and showed frequent 
indicators of conventionalism, rigidity, and- intolerance of ambiguity, 
all of which are interpreted as aspects of authoritarianism or dogmatism. 
FurthermoreVthe "high bias" teachers wrote more dogmatic statements 

■_^nd_sh owedjnQre^^ncern ab_out authority and failure issues in responding 

to hypothetical classroom everits^. and were described by observers and 
supervisors as more autocratic, rigid, distant, impulsive, and preferen- / 
tial, and as less trusting, in their classroom behavior. In summary, ^ 
then,few differences between "high bias" and "na bias" student teachers- 
were picked up- by heavily structqred and obj-ectively scored personality 
inventories and self report measures, but many such differences ufere 
-revealed in open-end%d interviews and classroom observations. 

- It is worth noting not only that it was the "high bias" -student 
teachers who produced mpst of the self-fulfilling prophecy effects 
found in. the study. by Babad et al'. (in press), but that 
most of these were what the "authors call "Golem" effects (undesirable, 
negative effects indicating that low expectations retar<led achieve- 
ment) rather than "Galatea" effects (desirable, positive effects ^ 
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indicating- that high expectations enhancM_a(^ievein^ Furthermore, 
the data on classroom observations from this sTudy suggest, at least 
implicitly, that the exaggeration of student differences seen in thfe 
classrooms of the "high bias" student teachers was dua more to mediocre 
instruction of high achievers and poor or inappropriate instruction of 
low achievers than to optimal instruction of high achievers and 
mediocre instr:uction of low achievers. Similar conclusions can be drawn 
from the data on "high differentiators" and "low differentiators" studied 
by Brattesani, et al. (Note, 3 )^,, from PalardyVs (1969) study of teach- 
ers who did .or did not expect sex differences in reading achievement, 
^from Seaver's (1973) study of the fate, of younger siblings whpse older 
siblings had been taught by the same teacher, and, indeed, from most 
of the research reviewed Brophy and Good (1974) and Persell (1977X. 
In practice f then, it appears that most expectation effects observed in 
classrooms are Golem effects rather than the Galatea effects pro- 
duced in Rosenthal and Jacobson's (1968) original experiment^ and are - 
produced by teachers variously labeled as over reactive" (Brophy G Good, 
1974) y <!^dognatio" or "high bias" (Babad et aUyin press) , 
or "high differentiating" (Brattesani, et al.. Note 3). 

Cooper (1979) has hypothesized that teachers^ potential for expect- 
anion effects will depend d-rir-part-oh-t-heii^eedS-JE.^^ (more speci-^ 

fically, their fear of loss of control) vhen interacting with their stu- 
dents / He reviews research indicating that teachers perceive themselves 
as more able to predict and control student behavior: (1) when dealing 
with high expectation students rather than low expectation students, 
(2) when interacting in private rather than In public, and (3) when they 
(the teacners) initiate the interaction rather than the student. To the 
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extent that teachers fear loss of control^ ' they will be especially anxi- 
ous to. avoid public interactions with low expectation students, and most 
especially public interactions that these students initiate themselves* 
If so, they are likely to inhibit.^initiations of interaction by these 
students in public settings, and instead, to seek these students out in 

'ivate settings. In public settings, such teachers may call on low 
expectation students less often, ignore or refuse the.ir attempts to initi^ 
ate questions or^comments,* and in general treat them with less warmth 
and encouragement. They may even withhold praise for accomplishments and 
at the same time be- hypercritical of misconduct or failure. 

. Consistent behavior of this kind should enhance jthe achievement of 
high expectation students and (especially) depress ^that of low expect- 
-atiQn^sXudentsL.due to differences in opportunity to participate and, 
in the affective climate provided by the teacher. In addition. Cooper 
(1979) notes an additional, more subtle, mechanism: In. public settings, 
teachers* feedback to high expectation students should be determined al- 
most entirely by the quality of their performance, but their feedback 

to low expectation students should often be determined instead by desires 

\ 

to terminate interaction with such students or inhibit future initia- 
tion^ by them. To the extent that this occurs, the feedback received 
by low expectation students will be less consistently contingent upon 
their performance* Other research reviewed by Cooper suggests that^ 
such inconsistent feedback. induces tendencies to attribute outcomes to 
external and uncontrollable factors (Weiner, 1979), which In turn re- 
duce students' sense of personal efficacy, levetl of achievement motiv- <, 
ation, and ultimtely, achievement itself. These kinds of self-fulfilling 
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prophecy effects of teacher expectations might be expected to occur 
most often in the classrooms of student teachers who are preoccupied 
with survival issues or Inservice teachers who are ineffective class- 
room managers, and must struggle to "keep the lid on." Even in general- 
lyjiireil^managed classrooms, t^ese dynamics may show up in teachers V 




interactions with particular students whom they perceive as disrup- 
tive or potentially threatening to their classroom control. 

The cognitive style dimension of psychological-differentiation 

or fieldr-dependence versus field-independence (Witkin, Moore, Goodenough, 

# 

& Cox, 1977) probably mediates expectation effects as well, especially 
teachers* reactions to information supplied by others (either experi- 
mentally or naturalistically) . Field-independent individuals teijd to 
prefer their own assessments based on their own analyses of situations, 
whereas field-dependent individuals tend to be more suggestible or at 
least open to the influence of others. This should make them more 
likely to accept information supplied by an experimenter, school re- 
cords, or other teachers, and several studies have shown that teachers 
who accept such information are more likely to show predicted expecta- 
tion effects (Perseli, 1977). 

Babad et al . (in press) found no difference in per- , 

fonnancfe on an embedded figures test between "high bias" and "no bias" 
teachers in their study. However, the embedded figures tests are among 
the more purely cognitive measures of psychological differentiation.. 
Perhaps one of the more personal-social measures (see Witkin et al., 
1977) would show relationships to expectation effects. In any case, 
the mQ!r.e specific variable of trust in one*s own judgment has been 
shown to relate to r,esistance to external attempts to induce expectations. 



(Wise, 1972). 

is 
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Teachers* Belief s^. About Teaching and Learning ^ 

^ If they are to have self-fulfilling prophecy effects, differential 
teacher expectations about students must result In differential treat- 
ment of those students. Research in the last decade has shown us that 
linkages between diffesrential expectations and differential treatment 
of students are not automatic. We cannot confidently predict how teach 
era will treat students, let alone wheit the ultimate effects on student 
achievement may be,, even if we do have information about the teachers! 
expectations. We would also need information about the teachers' per- 
sonal characteristics and the teachers' beliefs about teaching and 
learning. 

In one of the few studies to address this directly, Swann and 
Snyder (1980) induced differential theories about pupil ability and 
its implications for instruction in experimental subjects who were * 
acting^as instructors in a teaching situation. Some instructors were 
told that student ability /s developed primarily ^^-'factors extrinsic - 
to the student, particularly tho^ugh instruction (extrinsic theory) . 
Others were told that ability emerges spontaneously from the natural 
development of students' intrinsic capabilities (intrinsic theory). 
These instructors then worked with students labeled as high or low in 
ability, under conditions of limited tjj^me availability. As predicted, 
the differential ideas about , student ability and instruction induced 
in the instructors led to differential teaching behavior. Instructors 
working v;ith the instrinsic theory indicating that abiJi.ity develops 
mostly .through intrinsic changes within the student concentrated on the 
low ability students, apparently believing that the high ahiHrv students 
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would succeed without mucli help from them. In contrast, the i^tructors 
working with the extrinsic theory suggesting that ability dependst-. almost 
entirely on instruction tended to concentrate on the high ability stu- 
dents, apparently because they were confident that these students could 
be taught to criterion within the limited time, but were less confident 
about success with the students labeled as low ^in ability. Although this 
was a brief experiment using undergraduate psychology students as in- . 
structors, it illustrates the relevance of such factors as teachers 
assessments of what can be accomplished with their students during the 
available time, and o£ teachers* beliefs about teaching and learning. 

Although there has been little attention to the role of teachers* 
beliefs about teaching and learning in naturalistic research on teach- 
er expectations, both this literature and the literature on teacher 
effectiveness suggest several mediating mechanisms • One of these in- 
volves teachers* role definitions (Good & Brophy, 1978, 1980) or beliefs 
about what constitute the central functions of the teacher role and 
about how these functions should be accomplished. Many teacher^, especi- 
ally at the secondary level, consider themselves to be subject matter 
specialists and believe *that instruction in their subject matter is 
their primary teaching function. Other teachers, especially at the 
elementary level, place as much, or more emphasis on their roles as 
socializers attempting to promote their students' general mental health or 
personal adjustment, in addition to teaching them contenc. The sub- 
ject mat^ter specialists can be expected to organize most of their in- 

teractions with students around the teac hing and learning o f__conjLentL, — 

and thus to run businesslike, academically oriented classrooms 
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feacuring^briskly paced lessons and activities. Most of their affect 
and reinforcement is likely to be directed to high achievers, especi- 
ally those who participate often and communicate both comprehension 
and enjoyment of the contenf. Low achievers may be slighted and low 
participutors ignored in these classf^ooms where the teachers are ori- 
ented mostly /toward teaching the content. However, if such teachers 
sho,\ild happen to have developed or been taught a mastery learning ori- 
entatidn rather than a more traditional group-paced orientation, they 
may invest more of their time and effort with the low. achievers than 
the high achievers, with opposite results on the relative achievement 
progress of these two groups. 

Teachers who stress student socialization are likely ^to ^ get to 

know their students better as individuals, and to interact with them more 
often on personal or social matters rather than purely content-related . 
matters* They are likely to move through the curriculum at a slower 
pace, because they allocate more ,time to non-academic activities and 
because even during academic activities they are concerned not only 
about presenting content but about getting all of the students to 
participate in and enjoy the activities and about making sure that the 
low achievjars ke'ep up^i'tli^tRe" group . the cla^s as" a whole is"T:ikeTy 
to show less achievement progress under this type of teacher than a 
more content-oriented teacher (Bro'phy., 1979; Good, 1979; Row.enshine & 
Berliner, 1978), because of less exposure to content and thus less 
qp^iortunity to learn. . Given the content that is presented, the poten- _ 
-tri?rr^oF"serF-fulfilling prophecy effects in the classrooms of these 
socialization oriented teachers is greatest with the. low achievers 
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on whom they tend to concentrate. To the extent that these teachers 
see the low achievers as capable of learning (but in need of extra en- 
couragement, attention, and instruction), the low achievers may end up 
doing better than their previous achievement records wpuld predict. 
On the other hand, if the teachers see these low achievers as limited 
ii^ potential due to inherent limitations in ability, they may begin 
to treat them in ways that are weirsintended but nevertheless likely 

to further retard their achievement progress ("encouraging" them throuR^' 

/ 

overly effusive, non-contingent, or otherwise inappropriate praise; 
calling' on them only when they are certain to know the. answer, 
in order to "protect" them or avoid "putting them on the spot"). 

— _ --TheJratter-^example^li^ -Important s^t-of^teacher 

beliefs: 'Causal attributions for student success or failure. Weiner 
(1979) and others have shown that teachers' responses to student per- 
formance will vary according to the causes to which that performance 
is attributed. Teachers who» attribute student failure to their own 
failure to explain the material adequately are likely to repeat their 
explanation or try to accomplish their objectives in another way, but 
teachers who attribute student failure to inherent limitations in stu- 
dent ability are likely to conclude that this particular student can- 
not learn this particular material, and thus to give up further attempts 
at instruction. Related concepts such as .sense of efficacy (possession 
of sufficient teacher skill tojjisiire-suc^e-ssHbn^^ instruction- 
al objectives) and locus of control (over the outcomes of instructional 
interactions with students) also suggest predictable differences in 
teacher persistence versus giving up. 

V 

a 
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Interactions Among Teachers V Personal Cha'racteristies> . 
Beliefs > Attitude^^ and Expectations 

Various combinations of personal characteristics, beliefs, and 

attitudes interact with teachers' expectations in determining teachers' 

reactions to those expectations* We are a long way from' being able to 

predict such reactions with confidence, but we can at least identify 

some of the complications that these factors introduce* We noted above, 

for example, that some- teachers feel much more sense of responsibility 

• than others to "do something" about their low achievers, but that these 

teachers will differ in what tl^ey see as appropriate and^thus in what 

their ultimate effects on their low achievers will be. 

Some teachers seem to redouble their efforts with low achievers, 

arranging to monitor and interact with them more often (Brophy, et al., 

1981; Brophy & Good, 1974; Rejeski et al., 1979) and 

to work with them in smaller reading groups (Weinstein, 1976) • In effect 

^ this 'involves adopting a mastery learning approach, and, should be bene- 

f icial to the low achievers if the extra attention and instruction is 

/ 

appropriate to their needs. 

Teacher praise and criticism are involved in many of the unusual 
patterns of differential teacher interaction with high or low expecta- 
tion students that have been reported in literature* For example^^aL^ 

geroom-srudTes usually show that high expectation students 
receive more praise and less criticism than low expectation students, 
tvfo experimental studies found that high expectation students received 
both more rjeinforcement for success and more punishment for failure. 
Presumably ^ these high expectation students were seen as more salient 
or as more relevant as objects of teaching effort than the low 
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expectation students were* In ^ny case, to the extent that teachers* 
beliefs about effective instruction include demanding the most from 
students and criticizing them for failure to deliver maximal effort, 
high expectation students might receive more criticism as well as more 
praise, • r 

Several studies suggest that, even in classrooms where high achievr- 
ers get more praise than, low achievers because they succeed more often ^ 



teachers make the moit pf opportunities that low achievers present to 



them. ^Thus , even though high achievers get more praise because they sue 
ceed mbtve often, low achievers may get more (or more lengthy or inten- 



sive) praise on those occasions when they do respond correctly (Rejeski. 
et al.i I979X Taylor, 1979; Weins^tein, 1976; Jeter & Davis, Note 6). 



Similarly, two studies revealed that, although teachers were more like- 
ly to repeat or r^^hrase questions in aw attempt to improve the re- 
sponses of, high achievers when they had failed to respond or responded 
incorrectly^, they were^ more likely to prolong the response opportunity 
by asking follow up quesit:^ns of low achievers when they had answered 
the first question correctlj^ (Good, Sikes, & Brophy, 1973; Eyertson 

\ 



et al.. Note ]15) . 

Given that mostjif 



'g'eeTow'^hievers as needing more encour- 
agement and ap?toval than high achievers (Good & Dembo, 1973; Hersh, 
1971; Rothbart, Dalfen, & Barrett,. 19/1), it may seem surprising that 
such "strike while the iron* is hot" phenomena are not observed more 
frequently. Cooper (1979) provides on explanation with his sugges- 
tion that teaihers may be unresponsive or even hypercritical toward 
low expectation students In public, situations as a way to inhibit 
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their initiation rates. Other (not mutually exclusive) possibilities 
^are that unexpected successful performance by low achievers may hot be 
noticed as regularly (because expectations tend to structure both peopl 
distribution of attention to competing stimuli and their interpretation 
of events that they do attend to) J that teachers are often temporarily 
confused by unexpected' success (simply because it is unexpected) or are 
suspicious of it (maybe it stems from copying or cheating); that unex- 
pected events are somehow troubling even when desirable (because we 
tend to become well adjusted to and eventually to prefer what we have 
come to expect) ; or that unexpected .success is actually threatening tp 
teachers (especially, teachers who have given up on particular sjujderits 
^^^at^i-onHixzHd^iTS^ that th^^^^M-^-^^^^<^fy^^ 

ability). Whatever the dynamics, several stjidies have indicated that 
teachers sometimes^not only fail^-o^ke advantage " of opportunities 
to reinforce unexp^c^ea'tuccess by low expectation students, but react 

tvely^ It (Leacock, 1969; Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968; Rubovits 
& Maehr. 1971; Shore, 1969 ; Spector, Note^l2)-' Thus, under some 
circumstances, teacher response to student behavior will depend hot 
so much on whether the behavior is .objectively desirable, but on 
whether it agrees with or violates the teacher*s expectations. 



The Role of Individual 
Differences in Students 

Although they have not received ^s much attention as individual 

differences in teachers, individual differences in students have also 

been recognized ^ mediating the effects of teacher expectations. 

Rosenthal and his colleagues, for example, liave shown that individuals 
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differ both in their ejicoding and communication of expectations and 
in their decoding of the expectations communicated by others. Students 
who are more sensitive to voice tone or other subtle communication, cues 
may decpde teacliers* cbmraunicatiorB of expectations more often and ac- 

curately Ghan other stij^ents, and thu8>jnay at least potentlaJLly be more 

J ' • ^ 

affected by them (Conn, -Edwards, Rosenthal, & Crowne, 1968; Zuckerman, 

DeFrankj Hall, & Rosenthal, 1978),^ . * 

Brophy. and Good noted in the^r original /aodel (Brophy & Good, 1970b) 
' ' ' ^ * ^ , . , / ^ 

that students .might resist stereotypic treatment from teachers, and they 

speculated about other possible student iriedi^tion mechanisms in their 

later review (Brophy. & Good, 1974). For^ example, they noted that* some 

s^jleritS-^areL_muc Iv--^ , initiatory, and generally salient in the 



cl*assroora than others, and that these high salient students are moi?e 
likely to.be perceived accurately by their teachers (although not neces- 
sarily to be perceived more positively). The less salient students make 
it easier for teachers to, sustain inappropriate expectations concerning 
them, because they give the .teachers less frequent and striking evidence 
about what they are like. .Furthermore, the 'more active and salient stu- 
.dents, are likely to condition the teacher to respond to them in parti- 
cular w»ys, while the 163S salient students are more likely to be con- 
ditioned by the teacher.. 

Brophy and Good also .noted that students who try their best (or at 
least give the impression that they do) ^re likely to be seen as work- 
ing up to their capacity, whereas students who ^ive .up easily, copy from 
neighbors, or show little interest in the work are likely to bd perceived 
as underachievers who could do better if their motivation were improved. 



The latter students should be more open to improvement throu^ cora- 
-munication of positive teacher expectations (at least in theory.; in 
practice, ^teachers often resent or are threatened by such student be- 

havior and respond poprlx to ±t) * / . . ' 

- — . 

Johnson (1970) extrapolating from laboratory research, suggests 
that students who are dependent, adult-oriented, ^nd generally "other 
directed" Should be^more susceptible to expectation <jf fects th^n other 
.students. This^ hypothesis is supported T^y the .findings of Asbury (1970) 
on student locus b,f control as .a mediator of teacher expectation ef-r 
fects. Asbury found no difference between internal'^ and external Ipcus 
of control students in response to teacher comiaunications of positive ^ 
expectations, ^ut found that students with an external locus of con- 
rol were more affected by communications of negative expectation than 
students with an internal locus of control were. 

Other work/--(reviewed-in Persell, 1977) suggests that suscep'tibilr 

ity to teacher (expectation effects will vary with student age,, race, 
I ' ' ■ ■ . — ■ 

I or social class.' lit particular, it 'seems likely that younger students 

I or 'students who are heavily dependent upon the teacher for information 

(c.f. West.& Ariderson, 1976) are moye likely to be affected by teacher 

expectations than, other students who may have more information or ex- 

♦ - ^ 

perience available to draw upon in forming their own opinions. 

^ Student characteristics^ that influence the quality^ of teacher-stu- 
dent relationships^ will also affect teacher expectation effects.. After 
all, teacher expectations for student achievement do not exist in isola- 
tion but interact with the personal and social aspects of teacher-student 
interaction and the attitudes that this interaction generates. (Brophy 
et al.,^ 1981; Willis & Brophy, 1974). Persistent disruptive misconduct, 

' ■ H- ■ 



for example, threatens teachers* control needs (Cooper^ 19^79)* and tends 
to structure teacher-student interaction around issues of conduct rather 

\ 

than achievement, so that disruptive students are likely to get less 

academic encouragement than more compliant students with similar achieve 

^ ' * * . j» 

m'ent profiles get"* * 

* • . , ' " * \ 

Even more important than the general frequency of disruptive ir^is- 

behavior is the specific personal relationship between the teacher and 

i 

<:he. individual student. Brophy et al. (1981) found that teachers 
had frequent and generally neutral to positive contacts with certain 
students who misbehaved frequerftly because the misbehavior was not in- 
tended nor taken personally and because the teachers and students ap~ 
parently liked one another. In contrast, the teachers had very negative 
relationships with other students, including some that did not misbeha'^re 

very often or intensively. The key to these negative relationships was 

/ 

mutual, dislike. On the part of €he students; this dislike showed itself 
in general avoidance of the teacher, lack of responsive^^^os wuen tieach- 
ers attempted to encourage or reinforce, and a sullen or defiant ^ttl- 
tude when the teachers attempted to criticize or discipline. On the 
part of the teachers^, negative relationsnips with students were marked 
not .only by low rates of teacher initiation of public interactions with 
these students but by high^rates of criticism, tendency to hold up thess 

students as bad examples to the rest of the class, refusals of initia- 

V 

tions and requests' from- these students, and frequent non-v^erbal com- 
munication of impatience or negative affect. In short, these students 
and teachers uere mutually hostile to one another. Under these condi- 
tions, jthe potential for positive self-fulfilling prophecy effects of . 
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teacher expectations (GayLatea effects) seems minimal, but the proba- 
bility of negative self-fulfilling prophecy effects (Golem effects) 
seenss highly likely. * • - 

A final set of variabiles worth mentioning here are student rootiva- 
tional and attributiohal patterns that will interact with differential 
patterns of teacher treatment to determine ultimate outcomes on stu- 
^ dent achievement. ^ The effort and output of some students is increased 
by praise and decreased by criticism, ;but other students show the op- 
polite pattern! Thus, similar teacher expectations leading to similar 
treatment of^students (in this case, praise for success) may augment 
achievement and ultimately contribute to significant self-fulfilling 
prophecy effects with some students, but not others. Similarly, teach- 
er praise may augment achievement in students who attribute th«ir suc- 
cess at least in part_to their own efforts, but not in students who 
attribute success purely. ^o ability or to uncontrollable external fac- 
tors such as luck/ * 

. ConceptualiWng |Self-f ulf illing 
\ . ' ^ ' Prophecy Effects 'In «:he 'Classroom 

At this point it shoulcl b;e^ clear that teacher expiectation effects 
^on students are much more cotnijlex apid difficult tc conceptualize, let 
alone predict,, ..than the moders offered by Brophy and^Good (1970 b 
Rosenthal (1974), and others would suggest.- ^ more complex model has 
recently been offered by Darl(iy^ and Fazio (1980) for conceptualizing 
expeptation effects in genera;L so^cial interaction. Paraphrased to re- 
fer specifically to teacher e^^pectatiori effects on students, the model 
Is'as follows: 



1. The teacher develops a set of expectations about the student 
(based on the student's status characteristics, information 
about past behavior or accomplishments, and observat4^ons of 
present behavior - or accomplishments)*. * ^ 

2. These expectations influence the teacher's interactions with 
the student. f 

3. The student interprets the teacher's^ actions. To the extent 
that these actions are seen as responsive to factors spe- 
cific to the stjident (rather than being attributed. to the 
teacher's general predispositions or typical responses to 
situations that the student happened to be in), the student 

^ will .come to expect simJ^lar treatment from the teacher in the 
the future. 

4. The student will respond to the teacher's behavior, as he or 
she interprets this behavior. Usually the student's behavior 
will bear some reciprocal relationship to the teacher's 
actions, 'SO as to .confiTnn the teacher's expectations. This 
is especially likely if the.expectations implied by the 
teacher's behavior ard congruent with the student's' self 
image or at least are acceptable to the student. Where this 
is not the case, the student may respond in ways that dis- 
confirm the'-^teacher 's expectations. 

5. The teacher interprets the student's response. Most people 
are biased toward mainl;aining their expectations once they 
have been formed, so that student responses that confirm 
expectations are likely to be attributed to the dispositional 
qualities of the student and thus taken as confirmation of 
expectations, whereas dlsconf Irifllng responsej3 are likely to 

/ be attributed to situational factors and thus not necessarily 

/ , taken as evidence that expectations are incorrect. \ Repeated 
I and salient disconfirmation may be necessary to chahge' an 

■ \ entrenched expectation. * ^ » \* 

\ 

6. Finally, the student interprets his or her own response %o the 
the teacher. One frequent interpretation will be that th^ 
response is self-revealing,, that it gives the student moreX. . 

' information about what he or she is like. To the extent thatN. 

the student has understood the teacher's expectation or re- \ 
sppnded with behavior that confirms that expectation, the 
student's self imag^e may. change in the direction impl^ied by 
the xteacher's expectation. 

Darley and Fazio's model is an improvement over earlier models be- 
cause it include^ more explicit attention to causal attributions and 
other Information-processing mechanisms that become involved when teach- 
ers and students interpret the meanings of each other's behavior. It ^ 
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also helps to conceptualize some of the complications that can arise. 
For .example, some students will be aware of and strongly ^responsive to 
a particular combination of teacher expectations and behaviors, and thus 
S will come, to conform to those expectations. Other students may be. less 

attentive or socially perceptive, so that they will not be as aware of 
the expectations that their teachers are communicating, and thus will 
not be as strongly affected by them. Still other students will become 
aware of these expectations but respond by actively resisting them. 
They may even succeed in changing the teacher's expectations, but even 
if they do not, their resistance will minimize the degree to which the 
expectations become self-fulfilling. 

Even this, model, however, makes no provision for several other 
factors known to mediate teacher expectation effects on students. The 
' model works well for relatively simple expectations such as whether or 
not a student is likely to respond positively to a friendly teacher ini- 
ative, but it does not address many of the complexities involved in the 

linkages between teacher expectations,, teacher beliefs about student^ 

♦ 

needs, objectives that the teacher formulates based on those beliefs, 
behaviors intended to meet those objectives, and the actual effects of 
these behaviors on the student. The possibility of slippage between 
any one of these steps and the next makes predictions risky. 

For example, a teacher may have high expectations and thus set 
lofty objectives for a particular student, and yet fail to see these 
expectations fulfilled for lack of knowledge or misinformation about 
ef fective teaching. Thus, even a. proactive approach to individualizing 
interactions with students will not necessarily be successful (as the 
frequency of well-intended but misdirected attempts to "encourage" low 
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achievers will attest). Ot, a teacher may formulate firm expectations 
about differential student achievement but do very little to generate 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects because he or she relies on whole^ class 
instructional methods that minimize dyadic interaction with individual 
students and thus limit opportunities to communicate differential ex- 
pectations. Or, the teacher may be extremely impressed with the poten- 
tial of certain stucflnts bur believe that these students'" will make the 
most progress if allowed to work independently/ with the result that 
the students achieve less than they might have achieved with more input 
and guidance from the. teacher. As a final example, consider the teach- 
er who is convinced that a particular subgroup of students has such low 
potential that they will be fortunate to make even minimally acceptable 
progress even with extra attention and help, and who responds to this 
expectation by arranging to provide this group with as much extra atten- 
tion and help as possible. Despite the original motivating expectation, 
the extra attention and help afforded, these students is likely to cause 
them to achieve much more than they would have otherwise, and very possi- 
bly to achieve more than some of their classmates who began at achieve- 
ment levels below average but not low enough to cause the teacher to 
place them'into this special group. In this example, the teacher's ori- 
ginal low expectations lead to behavior that produces discc^nf irming 

\. 

rather than self-fulfilling prophecy effects. 

In summary, a comprehensive conceptualization of self-fulfilling 
prophecy effects of teachers* expectations for student achievement in 
ordinary classroom settings requires attention not only to teacher be- 
havior related directly to the communication of expectations to students, 
but to teacher beliefs about appropriate curriculum, effective instruc- 
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tion,. and student motivation, to the quality of the personal relation- 
ship between th^ teacher and the student, and to a variety of teacher 
and student individual difference variables. Clearly, the topic of 
self— fulfilling prophecies in the classroom is much moje complex than 
it seemed to be 10 years ago. 

r 

Research Implications 

There seems to be no need for further replications of the Rosenthal 
and Jacobson (1968) Oak School experiment or similar studies designed 
solely to prove that teacher expectations can^ have self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy effects on student achievement. This has already been demons tfated. 
Similarly, there is no need for further demonstrations that experiment- 
al subjects asked to make predictions or otherwise express expectations 
about the achievement of hypothetical students, using a restricted set 
of information provided by the experimenter, can be influenced by in- 
formation about prior achievement or about physical appearance, sex, 
race, social class, or various other status characteristics. Such stu- 
dies add nothing to social psychological theory, nor do they .tell us 
anything about how inservice teachers develop and respond to expecta- 
tions about the achievement of their own students. ' _ ___ , 

There is a need for more information on the latter point. In parti- 
cular, information is needed about the formation of normative expecta- 
tions for students in general. \Jho decides what content is appropriate 
for students at each grade level to master, and on what basis? Given 
these decisions and the curriculum development they lead to, who selects 
among available published curriculum packages chose that appear most ap- 
propriate for students in a particular school or classroom, and on what 
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basis? The research of Pidgeon (1970) suggests that expectations op- 
erating at this general leyel of curriculum preparation and selection 
may have much more profound consequences on student achievement than 
individual teachers* differential expectations for different students 
in their classes, and yet the development and functioning of expectations 
at this level have not received much attention in the expectation lit- 
erature. Aspects of the topic have received attention in recent re- 
search conducted at the Institute for Research on Teaching at Michigan 
State University (Schwilie, Porter, Gant, Belli, Floden, Freeman, Knappen, 
Kuhs & Schmidt, Note 19), although more from an interest in the social and 
political organization of schooling than from an interest in th^ ex- 
pectations of school administrators and teachers. 

Tliere is also need for more information about the development and 
functioning of individual inservice teachers* expectations about their 
students ove^r the course of the school year (c.f. Good, 1980). Willis 
(f^ote 4) and others have shown that, when asked directly for differential 
expectations about individual students, teachers are able to express 
such expectations in some detail, and the expectations tend to be gen- 
erally accurate, to be based on the most reliable and valid information 
available, and to be corrected by new information as it becomes avail- 
able. Yet^ the fact that teachers can produce these differential ex- 
pectations and related rationales upon specific demand does not mean 
that they necessarily draw upon this information in planning and deliver- 
ing instruction. Research on teacher planning (reviewed by Clark & 
Yinger, Note 20) suggests that teachers concentrate mostly on un- 
derstanding the procedures called for by any particular academic task — 
on makiag sure that they have mastered these procedures and are prepared 
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to implement them- There is relatively little attention to the objec- 
tives of activities or their appropriateness to the class, although 
teachers do make judgments about whether the class is likely to "respond" 
to the activity and sometimes eliminate or substitute for parts of the 

o activity that they do not believe will be appropriate. However, thdse 
judgments tend to be based more on the potential management dif f iculliies 
that the activity will present or the degree to which the students are 
likely to enjoy and participate willingly in the activity, rather than^ 
the degree to which the difficulty level and academic content of the ^ 

' activity fits the students* current achievement progress. Teachers* 
expectations clearly are involved in these judgments, but they are ex- 
pectations concerning the class or group as a whole rather th^n dif- 
ferential expectations for individual students, and they are expecj:a- 
tions concerning student responsiveness to tasks rather than student 
achievement' needs or potential. *^ 
Research on. teachers* perceptions and decision making durin-;, actu- , 
al interaction with their students suggests similar conclusions (Shavelson 

^ & Stern, 1981; Brophy, Note. 21). Most thoughts are about the flow of 
instruction of the activity itself, and most expectations concern antici- 
pated student responses to the activity. Again, these expectations con- 
cern the group as a whole or perhaps a steering group (Lundgren, 1972) 
within it, rather than the responses of specific individuals. To Che 
extent that individuals are considered, the t6acher*s focus tends to 
be more on their attentiveness and degree ^f participation in the activ- 
ity than on their immediate learning needs or their more general person- 
al or status c^aracterist:ics» Thus, existing research on teachers* pre- 
active planning and interactive decision making reveal little spontaneous 
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. mention of expectations for student achievement or differential expecta- 
tions for individuals within the class or group, although they do reveal 
decision making based on expectations about how the group will respond 
to activities and, occas^.onally , about how individual students are like- 
ly to respond or' how they appear to be responding at the moment* It is 
worth noting, however, that these lines of research -are very new, and 
have not yet been adopted by researchers specifically interested in 
teacher expectations. Thus, a great deal of information about the role 
teacher expectations in planning and delivering instruction might be 
revealed by researchers who specifically looked for it. 

Another point worthy of 'development is that to date, research on 
teacher expectations has focused almost entirely on expectations for 
student achievement. Yet, the research on teacher planning and inter- 

0 0 

active decision making suggests that teacher expectations about students' 
affective responses to academic tasks may be more centrally related to 
what goes on in the classroom, and thus ultimately to student achieve- 
ment, as well. Furthermore, Good and Brophy (1978, 1980) have pointed 
out that the success of teachers' classroom management efforts is prob- 
ably determined in part by the kinds of expectations that teachers com- 
municate concerning stuJent conduct; that the interpersonal atmosphere 
in the classroom ' probably depends in part on the kinds of expectations 
the teacher?, communicate about student cooperation and interpersonal re- 
lationships; and that student responsiveness to lessons and assignments 
prob'ably depends in part on the kinds of expectations that teachers 
communicate about the meaningfulness, interest value, or practical value 
of those lessons or assignments. In short, teachers routinely model 

♦ 

and communicate expectations about a variety of matters in addition to 
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student achievement. Much of this activity will have direct or indirect 
effects on achievement, however, and in addition can be expected to 
aff,.ct students* attitudes, beliefs, attributions, expectations, achieve- 
ment motivation, and classroom conduct. Yet, expectation effects of 
this kind have received little attention to date* 

Returning to achievement expectations. Good (1981) has noted that 
laost of the research so far has concentrated on teachers* public inter- 
actions with students during classroom recitations and discussion. More 
attention is needed to other contexts and mechanisms for communicating 
expectations: Differential assignments made t?o different students (and 
the rationales given when making those assignments) , individualized com- 
ments written on returned assignments or included along with grades on 
report cards, and so on. 

More information is also needed on student mediation of teacher 
expectations. Work by Weinstein and her colleagues (Weinstein & 
Middlestadt, 1979; Weinstein, Marshall, Brattesani, & Middlestadt, in 
press) has shown that students are aware of differential teacher treat- 
ment of high versus low achievers (although I believe that they exag- 
gerate the-strength and consistency of these differences). What stu- 
dents conclude from these perceptions will differ with the student, 
however. Tor example, Meyer, Bachmann, Biermann, Hempelmann, Ploger, 
& Spiller (1979) report that younger elementary students may take , 
inapprppriately lavish teacher praise at face value and thus feel rein- 
forced by it, but that older students are likely to recognize the in- 
cdngruence of such praise and to be embarrassed by it because it implies 
that the teacher does not think that they are very bright. 
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Covington and Omelich (.1979) have shown that teachers probably should 
not overstress effort relative, to ability when praising students for ^ 
success, because students want to be thougljt of as intelligent and not 

merely as hard working. Winne and Marx (in press) have shown that there 
is often an important difference between the oontent that teachers thought 
they were communicating , to their students and the content that the stu- 
dents received, and Anderson (1981) has shown similar slippage between 
the purpose and intended outcomes of seatwork assignments and their act- 
ual effects on students. Much more" information is needed about how and 
why the messages that teachers intend to communicate are often missed or 
distorted by their students, and about how these phenomena. affecL ,exp.ect- 
atioA effects in the classroom. 

! 

Finally, we clearly need some programmatic hypothesis generation 
and testing about whether and how teachers can communicate positive ex- 
pectations effectively and thus have positive (Galatea) self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy effects on their students. In theory, consistent projec- 
tion of positive expectations in the process of instructing students 
should, produce more positive outcomes than more neutral but otherwise 
comparable instruction. We cannot be sure that this is true in prac- 
tice, however. First, it may be that expectations have non-trivial 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects only over the short term or in new 
situations. Perhaps the potential for such effects is not great enough 
to bother with in situations where the same teacher is working with the 
same s?tudents across a term or school year. 

Second, this approach to improving student achievement may be too 
complex to be cost effective. Recall that self-fulfilling prophecy ef- 
fects require consistent projection of somewhat inaccurate expectations 
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to students • In this case, we are talking about teachers consistently 

I 

treating students as if they were somewhat brighter or higher achieving 

\ '"^ . ' I • ' ' 

than they actually are. This may be difficult or even impossible to do 

\ ' ' ' 1 ' ^ - J ' " 

consistently, because we are accustomed ^to responding to ,our real ex- 

\ 1 ' ■' ' 

pectations, '^and not to acting as^if we actually had somewhat^ more opti- 

miotic expectations than we do. Furthermore, even if the, enterprise proved 

feasible, expectations would have to be continuously adjiusted (individual- 

I 

ly for eaph student) to keep them within^ a narrow range of tolerance 

1 J 

along a very fine line: They would have to be slightly' more optimistic 

^ * ! / 

than the real expectations, but. not so much so as to undermine the teachr 
er's credibility. \ ; i | / 

^Third, even if this approach should ultimately prove feasible and 
cost effective, we need much more information about how teachers can. 
communicate positive expectations in ways that will have the desired 
effects pn students. As the complications reviewed in this paper indlf- 
cate, we are a long way from having an organized body of such knowledge 



at the moment. 

Teaching Implications * 
Highly prescriptive teaching implications willThave to await com-- 
pletion of the research outlined above. In the meantime, the litera- , 
tufe on expectations does afford some suggestions tci teachers. First, 
lt-ls_not appropriate to attempt to deny important individual differ- 
ences by trying to maintaj.n very high expectations £^pr all students. 
Unrealistically high expectations for students will lead to inappro- 
priate instruction and ultimately depress rather than enhance achieve- 
\ment. Wor Is it appropriate to try to maintain equal expectations for 

■ ' / 
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all students, or to treat all ^students the same way. Optimal instruc- 
tion for all students implies some^ degree of individualization for each^ 

^ ^ J 

particular student, and also implies that treatment of low achievers 
will differ systematically in some ways from treatment of high achiev- 
ers. A teacher's instruction of low achievers should be, judged on tfte 
degree to which it meets their needs and maximizes their achievement 
progress, and not on its degree of similarity to the teacher's treat- 
ment of higher achievers. 

This impliSs, of. course, that teachers' expectations and ins true- 
tion of all students, but perhaps most especially low achievers, shoulcJ 

/ ■ 

be adjusted to take into account emerging developments. To the extent 
that teachers begin with appropriate expectations ^nd instrucfiod that^ 
are well suited to particular students' needs and thus successful in 
helpin^them make rapid progress, this progress itself will propel the ^ 
students toward new stages in content mastery or skill development, which 
will imply different, higher level needs and" associated instructional ^ 
strategies. Thus, tire low i?eading "group may presently need content and^ 
instruction that is more basic or structured than what the middle read^ 
ing group presently needs, but as the low group makes progress, their \ 
riding group activities should become more and more like thbse present- 
ly used with i;he middle group i ' ^\ 
More^generally, teachers can expect to minimize negative (Golem| 
expectation effects, and perhaps maximize positive (Galatf ^) expecta^ 
tion. effects, if they: , . ^ / 
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1\ -Cohcehtrate on how to teach (and where necessary^ reteach) 
the content tq the class or group a?- a whole, rather than 
worry too much about individual differences. ' ^ 

2* Keep expectations for individuals current by monitoring 

their progress closely; stress present .performance over past 
history. J * - ' 

3. Set goals for the group and. for individuals in terms of floors ^ 
(minimally acceptable standards),^ not ceilings; let group 
progress rates, rather than limits, adopted arbitrarily in 
advance, determine how far the group can, go within the time^ 
available. 

* A. In individualizing instruction and giving students feedback 
about performance, stress continuous progress relative to 
previous levels of mastery rather than normative comparisons 
or comparisons between' individuals. In planning and delivering 
instruction, concentrate on'^students* present levels of 
understanding and mastery and their implications for ^present 
instructional needs, rather than^ on who the students are-ln- 
dividually and how they are doing relative to one another. 

5, In giving students feedback, <?tress the, provision of infor- 
mative information,' and not merely evaluation of success or 
failure. , , 

6. VJhen students have not understood an explanation or demon- 
stration, think in terms of diagnosing their learning diffi- 
culty and following through by breaking down "the task or 
reteaching it in a different way, rather than merely repeating 
the same instruction or giving up in frustration. 

In general, think in terms of stretching the students' minds 
by stimulating them ancj encouraging .them to achieve as much. 
^ as they can, and not in terms of "pTo-tecting" them f.rom failure 
or embarrassment . ' . , - ^ ' 

JThes^ guidelines are easy enough to communicate to teachers, but 
*may prove difficult for them to implement because the continuing cogni- 

tive demands built irtto the teaching role make it difficult for teachers 

; ' * ^ • ' ^ . ^ / 

v^tQ monitor their own behavior. Both preservice and ins^tvice teachers 

will need help from others if .they are to become jnore aware of instruc- 

^tiopal practices they have adopted habitually without much if any con-* 

scJlous decision making, and more aware of differential expectations they 



communicate to students through differential treatment. Good and Brophy 
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(197S) provide sxxggestions about how teachers can arrange to get feed- 
back from their students or from their colleagues, supervisors, or school 
administrators* .In addition, the Tsacher Expectations and Student 
Achievement (TESA) program (Kerman, 1979) is available to teachers 
looking for a* packaged inservice program dealing with communication of 
teacher expectations and related phenomena. 
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